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A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


“T think the publications of the F. P. A. are 
so much the best, that I can think of no better 
Christmas present for a friend of mine.” 


If a trifie late for Christmas, this note from 
R. W. applies equally well as a New Year’s 
suggestion. 
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Entered as second- 
class matter December 
2, 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y., under the act 
of March 8, 1879. 

















SHALL THE ALARMISTS TAKE COMMAND? 





AS the President surrendered to the 
big navy men? Two weeks ago he 
was opposed to the building of any new 
cruisers. Now he assents to a greatly en- 
larged program. And the alarmists, like 
Representative Fred R. Britten, ranking 
Republican member of the House Naval 
Affairs’ Committee, are pressing for the 
building of thirteen new cruisers. é 
On December 8, President Coolidge’s 
Budget Message to Congress coatained the 
following significant statement: ; 
“This country is now engaged is negotia- 
tions to broaden our existing treaties with the 
great powers which deal with the elimination 
of competition in naval armaments. I feel 
that it would be unfortunate at this time and 
not in keeping with our attitude towards these 
negotiations to commence the construction of 
these three cruisers. (Authorized by an Act 
of December 18, 1924, to be undertaken be- 
fore July 1, 1927, but not provided for in the 
Navy Department’s estimates in the 1927 
budget.) Rather do I recommend to Congress 
the enactment of legislation which will ex- 
tend the time for beginning their construc- 
tion.” ‘ ; : 
Ten days later with the President 5 
approval a bill was introduced into the 
House by Chairman Butler of the Naval 
Affairs’ Committee providing for the con- 
struction of ten 10,000 ton modern cruis- 
ers at an ultimate cost of $140,000,000. : 

But Mr. Britten is not satisfied with this 
“paper” victory. Supported by an im- 
pressive preparedness propaganda, he is 
urging that the President’s defeat be turn- 
ed into a rout. Addressing himself to the 
members of the House Naval Committee, 
which had persuaded the President to 
change his mind, he said: 

“You let the President pull the wool over 
your eyes. He didn’t compromise wita you. 
You compromised with him. After this con- 
ference the three cruisers already authorized 
were just as much out of the picture as when 
the President wrote his budget message. If 
we show that we’re in earnest about this, we’ll 

not only get appropriations for the 


cruisers appropriated for, but Congress will © 
realize that the Butler bill for ten more 
cruisers is not a bluff and we can rush that 
through too.” 


Any participation now by the United 
States in competitive naval building would 
certainly be interpreted abroad as a vio- 
lation of the spirit of the Washington Con- 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments. 
Though that Conference restricted the 
size of cruisers to 10,000 tons, it did not 
restrict their number. Charges that Brit- 
ain and Japan are feverishly building 
cruisers and thus effectively destroying 
the 5-5-3 ratio of naval power agreed upon 
in 1921, are being made recklessly. Ap- 
parently in the House at least there is no 
marked tendency to scrutinize these 
charges or to listen to those whe counsel 
delay. Nor does it seem to have been 
pointed out that though we are short on 
cruisers, we are long on destroyers. It is 
as though over night a new and terrible 
danger had been discovered against which 
the United States must prepare immedi- 
ately. 

If the Britten attitude, which is said 
to represent a majority opinion in the 
House prevails, the qualifying clause in 
the Butler bill loses much of its value. It 
provi**s that: 

“In the event of an international conference 
for the limitation of naval armaments, the 
President is hereby empowered, in his dis- 
cretion, to suspend in whole or in part any or 
all construction authorized by this act.” 

The world is already making prepara- 
tions through the League of Nations for a 
disarmament conference. In these prepar- 
ations our Government has joined. More- 
over, the President has already said that 
in case such « conference fails, he stands 
ready to call another himself on naval 
matters alone. This is not the time for 
the President to surrender his initiative to 
the jingoes. We have reason to believe 
















































































that expressions of opinion would be wel- 
comed at the White House. 
JAMES G. MCDONALD. 


The Panama Treaty 


HE terms of the treaty between the 

United States and Panama signed at 
Washington July 28, last and submitted to 
the Panama Assembly last week, were 
made known by the State Department De- 
cember 20, following unauthorized ver- 
sions of the text published by several Cen- 
tral American newspapers and reported 
with considerable comment in European 
capitals. 

The official text as published in Washington 
provides for close cooperation between Panama 
and the United States for the defense and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal. Panama agrees 
to consider herself in a state of war in any war 
in which the United States should be a belliger- 
ent and promises to turn over to the United 
States during the period of actual or threatened 
hostilities the control and operation of wireless 
and radio communication, aircraft, aviation cen- 
ters and aerial navigation. Panama also agrees 
that in time of peace the armed forces of the 
United States shall have free transit throughout 
the Republic for manoeuvres or other military 
purposes. This country is also granted the right 
to install and operate such radio stations as it 
may deem necessary for use in connection with 
its other stations in the Republic, and the right 
of inspecting certain aviation centers in the Re- 
public of Panama. The United States is to have 
perpetual control of Manzanilla Island, at the 
Atlantic terminus of the Canal, and the harbor 
of Colon. | ‘ ‘ 

Discussion of the earlier unauthorized 
text both in Europe and Central America 
is not likely to be abated by the publication 
of the official terms. The question has 
been raised as to whether the treaty would 
constitute on the part of Panama a viola- 
tion of the arbitral provisions of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations of which it 
is a member. W. T. S. 


Notes 

The basic principles of the Soviet judi- 
cial system received attention at the re- 
cent meeting of the Centra] Executive 
Committee in Moscow. The code of Sov- 
iet civil procedure differs materially from 
any other system of law in operation. 
Commissar Krylenko pointed out in his 
report of November 9, 1926, that in 
Russia 
the court is an organ of the dictatorship of the 
working class. . . . Instead of the “bourgeois” 
theory of the independence of courts from gov- 
ernmental control, from our very origin we have 
placed as a basic principle of our judicial sys- 
tem that a court is an organ of the dictatorship 
and cannot be independent of the sovereign 
power. 

Section 5 of the Civil Code illustrates 
this form of judicial procedure by provid- 
ing that interpretations extending the 
provisions of the Civil Code shall be per- 
missible only in cases where the safe- 
guarding of the interests of the workers 
and peasants makes this necessary. 





On December 17, an unexpected coup 
d’état by General Smetona upset the Lithu- 
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anian government of President Grinius 
and replaced his cabinet with one of anti- 
Soviet leanings. It is officially announced 
that no lives were lost. 

No important changes in the foreign 
policy of Lithuania are, however, an- 
nounced by Professor Valdemars, Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister in the new 
government. The Vilna question, which 
has heretofore divided Lithuania and Po- 
land, remains the paramount issue of Li- 
thuanian foreign policy. 


Since the conclusion of the Italo-Alban- 
ian treaty of November 27, Mussolini’s 
foreign policy has been the subject of re- 
newed interest. The reported massing of 
troops by the French near the Italian 
frontier has been ignored by Mussolini, 
who told a correspondent of the Associated 
Press (December 16) that he considered 
a Franco-Italian agreement as one of the 
prime necessities of European evolution. 

“Although our policy is not ‘pacifist’ in 
the Utopian sense of the word,” declared 
Mussolini, “it is essentially ‘pacific’. 
Moreover, I have demonstrated this by the 
numerous compacts I have concluded every 
time and in every place possible and I shall 
continue firmly along this road.” 














A manifesto severely criticising the 
war debts’ settlements and asking for an 
international conference “to review the 
entire problem of debt payments and make 
proposals for readjustment” was made 
public December 20, by forty-two mem- 
bers of the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University. 





The reported “friendly” conferences be- 
tween the new British Minister to China 
and the Kuomintang (Nationalist) For- 
eign Minister during the past ten days 
tempers the news of December 17, that a 
British flotilla has been ordered to China. 





Facing Europe, by Frederick Bausman. 
The Century Co., 1926, New York. An 
elaborately argued brief: Having in- 
trigued the United States into the war 
against a peaceful Germany, the Allies, 
more particularly Britain, are now fol- 
lowing towards this country a policy 
which may crush us. 

A History of Russia, by Sir Bernard 
Pares. Knopf, New York, 1926. Rus- 
sia from her origin to the present, view- 
ed by a scholarly British liberal, who 
knows the language and the people of 
Russia. He is the head of the Institute 
of Slavonic Studies in London. 

The Philippines: A Treasure and A Prob- 
lem, by Nicolas Roosevelt. J. H. Sears 
& Co., New York, 1926. A stimulating 
analysis of how and why the United 
States should “make the Philippines a 
model of colonial administration (and 
thus earn) the respect of the world.” 
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